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The Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson. Edited, with a com- 
mentary drawn from the State Papers and other original Sources, 
by M. Oppenheim. Volumes III., IV. [Publications of the 
Navy Records Society, vols. XLIIL, XLV.] (London: The 
Navy Records Society. 1913. Pp. x, 443; x, 442.) 
Of the essential qualifications for writing an account of the navy and 
naval affairs under Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., Sir William 
Monson possessed two in eminent degree. He lived long and in the 
centre of events. Born in the tenth year of Elizabeth's reign he lived 
to see Charles I. at war with Parliament. Escaping from the life of an 
Oxford undergraduate to the deck of a privateer at the age of sixteen, 
two years later he commanded a ship of his own, and within a twelve- 
month served as a volunteer on the queen's pinnace against the Armada. 
Thenceforth he took an active part in those expeditions by which, so long 
as she lived, Elizabeth waged retributive warfare against Spain ; and on 
her death he was commissioned Admiral of the Narrow Seas by her 
successor. Driven from his place by the charge that he received a 
Spanish pension, sent to the Tower for alleged complicity in the Over- 
bury poisoning case, and finally losing his sovereign's favor entirely by 
implication in a project to supersede the Duke of Buckingham in James's 
affections by Monson's son, he saw service but once again, and that but 
briefly, as vice-admiral of the fleet raised by Charles I. with ship-money. 
To this retirement we owe, in considerable part at least, the six books of 
Naval Tracts on which whatever fame he has must rest; and, as the 
first English seaman to write at any length on naval affairs, he occupies 
an eminent place in the literature of that service. His writings, pre- 
served in manuscript and passed from hand to hand for nearly three 
generations after his death, did not find their way into print until the 
dangers from Holland and Spain, with which they were largely con- 
cerned, were past; and it was almost precisely two hundred years after 
their appearance as part of Churchill's Voyages at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century that the Navy Records Society some ten years ago 
undertook their publication under Mr. Oppenheim's editorship. At that 
time only the first two volumes, with long and elaborate introduction and 
notes, appeared. Now, after so long an interval, we have two more, 
without introduction and with few notes as compared with the two 
earlier volumes, but with appendixes consisting of extracts from state 
papers enlarging and illustrating the statements in the text. We still 
have to expect what to seventeenth-century minds at least, and in no 
small measure to-day, is the most interesting and valuable part of his 
writings, the famous Book of Stratagems. The present volumes are 
chiefly concerned with the historical and geographical aspects of naval 
affairs between 1604 and 1636; the organization, customs, and duties of 
the navy and its officers during this period; and the historical sketches 
of early Spanish, Portuguese, and English explorers and conquerors, with 
digressions on the state of trade, navigation, colonization, and geo- 
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graphical knowledge. Of these the last, save for sidelights on Monson's 
contemporaries, is perhaps the least important; and, save for the naval 
antiquarian, the third book is of little more value. The principal addi- 
tions to knowledge are the supplementary items of information he con- 
tributes to the details of expeditions in which he took part or of which 
he knew, and these have, of course, been long available. What is really 
new lies in the appendixes, and for these the student of the period must 
be grateful. When the two succeeding volumes appear, and one may 
venture to hope it may be soon, we shall have for the first time, in con- 
venient form, one of the most interesting of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
documents ; and one of not merely naval interest. Whatever changes 
were made by his earlier editor, however little his style appealed to that 
unknown reviser and his character to Mr. Oppenheim, literature has too 
long neglected one of the most entertaining volumes of the seventeenth 
century. Dedications, character sketches, moral reflections scattered 
throughout among stories of adventure and the dry detail of naval man- 
agement, provide the patient reader with a real treasury of entertain- 
ment no less than knowledge ; and the literary no less than the naval 
historian owes to the Navy Records Society a debt of gratitude not less 
profound because it is not often realized. 

W. C. Abbott. 

Ireland under the Commonwealth: being a Selection of Documents 
relating to the Government of Ireland from 1651 to 1659. 
Edited, with Historical Introduction and Notes, by Robert 
Dunlop, M.A. [Publications of the University of Manchester, 
Historical Series, no. XVII.] (Manchester: The University 
Press. 1913. Pp. clxxvi, 282; lxxviii, 283-753.) 

Not many phenomena in the world of history are more remarkable 
than the relatively recent discovery of Ireland by the historians. The 
older work of D'Alton and Prendergast, the many documentary publica- 
tions, Miss Hickson's essay, with those of Litton Falkiner, Bonn's study 
of colonization, Mrs. Green's philippic, Bagwell, and now Wilson, have 
supplemented and enlarged the work of Gardiner and Lecky, and led the 
way to cultivation of what has proved a fertile field for many workers. 
In this distinguished list the present volumes must take high place, no 
less for the important original material they contain than for the excel- 
lent essay by which that material is introduced. No one who has read 
the notes and reviews of books on Irish history by the editor of these 
documents, which run back through many years of the English Historical 
Reviezv, can fail to recognize his eminent fitness to write such a sketch 
of Anglo-Irish relations under the Tudors, the early Stuarts, and Crom- 
well. Covering virtually the same ground as Bagwell's volumes it forms 
an admirable commentary on the results of that work; and within such 
compass it is the clearest and most instructive essay on English policy 
toward Ireland in that eventful period. The conclusion which Mr. 



